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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Rememeer Granville Hicks’s May 14 piece on “The ‘New 
Yorker,’ Anthony West and the Sad State of Literary Jour- 
nalism”? We can’t forget it. Almost every day since, we’ve 
been getting calls and letters from people in the book trade 
—congratulating us, requesting more copies, asking if Mr. 
West had replied. The London Times Literary Supplement 
and the Bookseller reported the Hicks analysis at length, 
bringing new queries. “The piece seemed to set the entire 
publishing business talking at once.” 

The quotation is from Laura Z. Hobson, author of 
Gentleman’s Agreement, now conducting the “Trade Winds” 
column in the Saturday Review. On July 28, she devoted 
two full columns to the Hicks article, “so electrifying are 
his four pages and so applicable to other book sections in 
other magazines and newspapers.” Mrs. Hobson’s account 
summarized Hicks’s basic points, then concluded: “All in 
all, as I see it, this is for anybody who reads books, whether 
he buys them, borrows them from friends or libraries, rents 
them—or merely writes them and publishes them.” 

Within the week, Anthony West broke the silence which 
had gripped him for more than two months. He penned a 
longish letter to the Saturday Review (August 4), mention- 
ing neither Granville Hicks nor THe New Leaner, though 
tossing in Andrew Lang, Anatole France, Sainte-Beuve, 
Macaulay and Carlyle (as putative ancestors of his style 
of literary journalism). He also tried to burn our candle 
at both ends, opening with a crack about “Miss Hobson 
flirting with [a] soundly Marxist idea” and closing with 
an outraged cry of “thought control.” 

“How precisely,” replied Mrs. Hobson, West’s letter “il- 
lustrates half the points made by Granville Hicks in his now 
famous piece,” noting that West hadn’t written a word to 





us or Hicks but chose “instead to take action on itsy-bitsy 
summary.” The rest of Mrs. Hobson’s reply is equally 
sharp and should be read to be savored. 

We're still waiting for a letter from West to us, which 
we'll gladly print—even if it’s as long as Hicks’s original 
article. How’s that for “thought control”? 

Lasor AppeaL: André Philip of the French Socialist 
party and Wijono, General Secretary of the Asian Socialist 
Conference in Rangoon, are among the latest to join the 
Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists 
and Democratic Socialists. The Committee’s 300-odd mem. 
bers in 55 countries already include Britain’s Herbert 
Morrison, Norway’s Haakon Lie, Italy’s Giuseppe Saragat 
and Giulio Pastore, Germany’s Franz Neumann, and our 
Steelworkers’ David McDonald. Other joiners this week: 

P. K. Banerjee, General Secretary, Posts & Telegraphs 
Industrial Workers Union, India; Walther Bringolf, Presi- 
dent, Swiss Social Democratic party; Faqir Chand, General 
Secretary, Railway Mazdoor Union, India; H. E. Emmering, 
General Secretary, Bank, Insurance & Commercial Workers 
Union, the Netherlands; Heinrich Gutermuth, Vice Presi- 
dent, Mining Union, West Germany; J. O. Hagan, General 
Secretary, National Union of Blastfurnacemen, Coke Work- 
ers and Ore Miners, Great Britain; Tormod Halvorsen, 
Chairman, Norwegian Telegraph & Telephone Workers 
Union; H. A. C. Huysmans, President, Netherlands Catholic 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union; Metal Industry Union. 
West Germany; Willi Richter, Executive Committee, Fed- 
eration of German Trade Unions (DGB); Louis Robert. 
Secretary, Federation of Government Industrial Workers, 
France; Noél Sinot, General Secretary, National Federation 
of Miners, France. 
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Saragat LL ASIA is in a turmoil of political, economic, social Alexander the Great in his drive eastward. Marco Polo, 

nd our Aw cultural revolution. after seeing the splendor of the Court of the Great Khan 

week: The era of political revolutions did not end with the of China, described India as the noblest and richest 
and proclamation of independence by former colonies and the country in the world. The search for access to the riches 
cant overthrow of old dynasties. The liberated peoples have of this country inspired the great Portuguese and Spanish 
nering, not yet found the forms of political organization. Their captains of the 15th century and brought Columbus to the 

J orkers new, hastily drafted constitutions have not matured, to be shores of America. Were these riches real or imaginary? 

_ Presi cherished and respected by the people as traditions. In India is studded with monuments of unsurpassed magnifi- 

— the turbulent years of liberation, most of them chose cence—most of them disfigured by time and wars. But 

ila democracy, others decided to conform to the Russian when my wife and I strolled among the remaining walls 

Yorkers pattern. But the new constitutions have not yet passed of the forts and palaces of the great Moguls and com- 

‘atholic the test of time. pared them with those erected about the same time by 

Union. Asian peoples are also in a state of economic revolu- European kings, we felt how far ahead of the West the 

Sod tion, not in the sense of blazing new trails for mankind— India of the 17th century had been in wealth and artistic 

iis as some of their leaders are inclined to believe—but in skills. Two centuries later it had fallen into the ranks of 

erates the sense of a deep conflict between the Western economy the poorest countries in the world—the price it has paid 
which they are emulating and the traditional forms of their for stagnation in the period marked by rapid economic 
own economy. The social revolution is in full swing in progress in the West. 

—— Asia not as a revolt of the exploited masses against their India is, indeed, pathetically poor, in terms of per 
masters, but in the form of instability of the new social capita income and standard of living of the great major- 
fabric. The contest for power between different social ity of people. There are, however, few places in the 
groups will come here after the consolidation of political world where poverty of the masses is combined with such 

3 parties. The cultural revolution is spreading under the an ostentatious display of wealth. Barefooted crowds, men 

2 impact of a clash of the new economic and political ideas and women in rags who had never earned more than 

10 with the ways of life rooted in old tradition. their daily bread; beggars everywhere, around the 

7 To the Western observer the most confusing spot in the temples, in front of railroad stations and hotels, in ba- 

scene of Asian turmoil is India. zaars, on highways, cripples and robust fellows, old and 

India has always been a mystery to the West. The glitter young, even babies in the arms of their mothers or their 
of its gold kindled the imagination of Herodotus and lured six-year-old sisters, taught to stretch out their tiny palms 

16 

18 

1) This is the first of four articles on India by the renowned economist W. S. Woytinsky (cut at 

left), who has just returned from nine months in Asia. Dr. Woytinsky, who has worked 

with the League of Nations, the U. S. Government and the Twentieth Century Fund, is author 

21 of many books on the world economy; the most recent, written jointly with his wife E. S. 

| Woytinsky, are World Population and Production and World Commerce and Government. In 

the course of an extensive study and lecture tour, Dr. Woytinsky and his wife had an oppor- 

tunity to meet numerous Indian scholars and officials and acquire first-hand information on 

the country’s economic progress. Dr. Woytinsky’s second article (next week) is an analysis 

of the Indian Five Year Plans—the results of the first (1951-56) and the prospects for the 

ader. second (1956-61). His third article describes the Community Development movement in 

| India’s villages, while the fourth examines the ideological confusion surrounding public dis- 
cussion (in both India and the United States) of India’s economic plans. 

— 
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PAYDAY AT INDIAN TEXTILE MILL: THE BEGINNINGS 


before they learn to walk. . . . And together with all this, 
magnificent palaces, private mansions with fabulous gar- 
dens, huge hotels and modern office buildings. The 
British-built Government quarters in New Delhi, second 
to none among Western capitals, epitomize the contrast. 
Symbolic of the Indian economy is the use of cow 
manure as fuel, not only in villages but also in poor 
urban communities. “We are talking about the atomic 
age while living in the cow-dung era,” remarked Mr. 
Nehru. We met on Indian highways strings of loaded 
donkeys and crowds of women with large baskets filled 
with dung on their heads—tragic caravans that carry the 
precious nutrient of exhausted soil to the town where 
poor people burn it to prepare their scanty food. Along 
the highways we observed women collecting dung in the 
fields, moving in files with baskets on their heads, bend- 
ing over each piece of dung, throwing it in the air and 
catching it in the basket. And strangely, many of these 
women were wearing silver bracelets, silver ringlets on 
their ankles, golden earrings. Gold and silver hoarded in 
villages is estimated at many billions of dollars. Gold 
markets are operated in almost every city and patronized 
not only by the rich but by people who live in misery, yet 
have preserved some crumbs of their heirloom. 
Another striking contrast in the Indian scene is be- 
tween the illiteracy of the masses and a brilliant intelli- 


gentsia. In the universities and Government bureaus—not 
only in New Delhi but also in provincial governments— 
one meets men who have absorbed all that Oxford or 
Cambridge could offer and, at the same time, have pre. 
served their old ways of life. They are proud of their 
education but as proud also of their country. Conceding 
that India is backward, they try to minimize the impor. 
tance of the appalling illiteracy of the people, stressing, 
not very convincingly, that the masses in India, though 
illiterate, are not uneducated. The intelligentsia is the 
ruling class in modern India. The proportion of scholars 
and thinkers in the upper layer of its bureaucracy is 
probably higher than among professional politicians in 
other, more developed nations. When they told us about 
their task and their plans, we felt that they were men of 
courage and vision. Yet there is something unreal about 
them: Too deep is the contrast between their dreams and 
the cruel facts of life around them—atomic age vs. cow 
dung, in the bitter words of Nehru. 


HAT Is India’s position in the ideological clash 

between the West and East? There is no 
doubt in my mind that its political leaders and most of 
its intellectuals are dedicated to the idea of a parlia- 
mentary democracy (of the British rather than American 
brand). Essentially, they are dreaming of a political 
system similar to the one many among them have learned 
to know and respect in the years of their apprenticeship 
in political thinking, in British universities. They may 
criticize some British institutions and especially British 
foreign policy—but do not British intellectuals likewise 
criticize their own country? The fact remains: Great 
Britain is the political frame of reference for Indians, 
almost as much as for the British themselves. When they 
speak of democracy they think of Great Britain and when 
they talk of socialism they use this term in the Fabian 
rather than the Marxian sense, as a series of social re 
forms carried out by an enlightened and benevolent élite, 
for the general welfare, without class struggle. 

In this sense, the Indians are far from being neutral in 
the historical clash of ideas of our time. They have 
rejected the Communist idea of progress through vio- 
lence and dictatorship and have chosen the road of evolu: 
tion followed by the free Western nations. 

The current events in India, the troubles connected 
with administrative reform, are the best evidence of the 
democratic nature of this state. Not all politically mature 
intellectuals in India believe that the reform was wel 
conceived and skillfully timed, but it is difficult for a for 
eign observer to weigh the arguments advanced in de 
fense of and against the reform. The general idea of the 
reform is to consolidate small administrative units—someé 
of them corresponding to the old feudal princedoms— 
into larger provinces, the borders of which would con 
form as closely as possible to the distribution of main 
languages, so that the language prevailing in each prov 
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ince will become its official language, together with Hindi, 
the official language of the Union. 

To visualize the stupendous difficulties involved in this 
reform, one must keep in mind that some 200 different 
languages and dialects are spoken in India and 40 among 
them are spoken by a million people or more. A region 
designed to become a province may include areas where 
people speak a language other than that spoken in the 
rest of the province. It may happen that this “linguistic 
minority” consists of politically inarticulate people with 
only a handful of intellectuals who pretend to speak in 
their name. Such self-styled leaders are naturally inter- 
ested in converting their land into a separate province 
and taking over its administration. They oppose the 
reform and insistently demand rearrangement of the pro- 
posed administrative borders. 

The issue of linguistic minorities proved to be an excel- 
lent pretext for agitation by Communist groups. Under 
their guidance, local supernationalist movements devel- 
oped into a nation-wide wave of strikes, street demonstra- 
tions, riots, clashes with police. The Government met the 
acts of violence with firmness but demonstrated great 
patience in negotiations with the opposition, occasionally 
making concessions that would guarantee the rights of 
the minority. Nehru used all his eloquence and personal 
prestige to quell the movement, appealing to the patriot- 
ism of the people, calling on them to preserve the national 
unity. Almost everywhere he succeeded: The disputes 
were settled in a democratic way, by persuasion. 

Following Nehru’s speeches in defense of national 
unity against narrow particularism, we could easily 
understand why Abraham Lincoln is his favorite hero in 
American history. 

This leads us to another feature characteristic of the 
political scene in India. Like other young nations, this 
country is in a state of nationalist ferment. Indian 
nationalism, however, is free from blind hatred of for- 
tigners. Indian patriots feel no grudge against their for- 
mer colonial masters. Did not the sweetness of victory 
offset the bitterness of the long fight for independence? 
Did not the British leave India graciously? Is not Lord 
Mountbatten a friend of the Indians? 

Indian newspapers are not always fair to the United 
States. Some have specialized in America-baiting as an 
expression of nationalism. But in our travels in India, 
in numberless conferences with high officials, in lectures, 
seminars and public conferences, my wife and I met no 
sign of hostility or suspicion of us as Americans. Every- 
where we faced friendly and responsive audiences, full of 
interest in and good will toward the United States. It is 
true that this attitude was often combined with resent- 
ment against U. S. policy toward India. The resentment 
was based. in our opinion, on a highly regrettable accu- 
mulation of misunderstandings. In the debates that fol- 
lowed each lecture, occasionally listeners came out with 
loaded questions: “Why does the United States arm 
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Pakistan against us?” “Do you believe that regional 
military alliances serve the cause of peace?” “Do you 
not think that billions of dollars spent for armaments 
could be diverted toward more constructive aims?” It 
was easy to explain and defend the intentions of the 
U. S. Government against the reproaches hidden behind 
such questions. Often our explanations were met with 
applause. But even when the audience remained unsat- 
isfied, we felt that we were facing friends whom we had 
failed to persuade rather than enemies. 

Once a young man fired this question at me: “Do you 
pretend, sir, that everything is perfect in the United 
States?” I replied: “Nothing can be perfect in a demo- 
cratic country. We are continually searching for im- 
provements. If I have an occasion to address you ten 
years from now, I will spend a whole evening telling 
you about our new achievements!” This reply met with 
a thunderous outburst of approval. 

The nationalism of Indian intellectuals is apparent in 
their unrealistic appraisal of the role of their country in 
world affairs. Its clash with Pakistan appears to them 
far more important than unification of Germany or the 
conquest of eight East European countries by the USSR 
after World War II. Indeed, Kashmir is for them not 
only the central issue of their country’s foreign policy, 
but also one of the main problems of Asian policy. 
Maybe India’s attitude toward regional military alliances, 
SEATO, the United States and the USSR would have 
been different if its liberation had not been followed by 
the clash with Pakistan. 

Another manifestation of nationalism in India is the 
sensitivity of its intellectuals to the lack of respect for 
their country on the part of foreigners. When they sus- 
pect a Western guest—a diplomat, newsman or simple 
tourist—of feelings of superiority and condescension 
toward their country, they respond with arrogance. On 
the other hand, when they discover in their guest a sin- 
cere interest in their problems they treat him with Ori- 
ental friendliness. This explains the controversial re- 
ports of Western observers: Some of them have found the 
Indians intractable and hostile, others have been 
charmed by their sincerity, openmindedness and eager- 
ness to air their problems with their guests from overseas. 


fl ie PICTURE of modern India would not be complete 
without the man whose speeches, day in and day out, 
fill a large part of the front page of all Indian papers— 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister, Minister 
of External Affairs and Scientific Research, President of 
the Planning Commission and titular head of the Con- 
gress party. Not all intellectuals agree with everything 
he says and does. Talking with us, an Indian journalist 
deeply devoted to democracy took issue with certain of 
Nehru’s ideas and then interrupted himself: “Have no 
illusions—Nehru is India and India is Nehru.” I do not 
know whether his criticisms of Nehru were just, but, be- 








yond any doubt, he was right in his final statement: 
Nehru is India of today, its spirit, its conscience, its 
faith. 

Apart from his absorbing duties as the strong man 
and head of a very active government, he is a tireless, 
ubiquitous public speaker. He gives, I was told, some 
twenty speeches a week, often in the open under a blazing 
sun. From all parts of India, people call on him to ad- 
dress them on the occasion of breaking ground for a 
dam, a bridge, a school house, or at the celebration of 
commencement at a university, unveiling a monument, 
opening a public park, the anniversary of some local 
historical event. People travel hundreds of miles to see 
and hear him. They feel unhappy and are not interested 
in any substitute when he declines their invitation. And 
since Nehru likes crowds, enjoys the adoration of the 
common people and, most of all, hates to disappoint 
people who show so much affection for him, he goes on 
speaking day after day. 

No superman can find new and important ideas for 
three speeches daily, and it is natural that Nehru occa- 
sionally either repeats himself or contradicts his pre- 
vious statements. But his skill as a public tribune is un- 
believable. In almost every appearance, he finds words 
that kindle enthusiasm in the crowd and catch headlines 
in newspapers all over the nation. What is his message 
to the people? 

Whatever the occasion, Nehru tells the people that 
India is a wonderful country facing its destiny. It depends 
on the common people to make it prosperous and happy. 
They have only to preserve their faith and courage, 
work hard, put the interest of the nation above their 
egoism and keep together. 

Perhaps I am oversimplifying the political philosophy 
of Nehru. But to me the simple statements I have men- 
tioned are not hollow generalities. The fate of a nation 
depends upon its faith in itself and its feeling of unity. 
To maintain this feeling in the people at a critical time 
is the task of a national leader. On the plane of morale 
Nehru follows the footsteps of his great teacher Mohandas 
Gandhi, but he took the helm under changed political 
conditions, to face new problems and carry out new 
responsibilities. Despite the deep difference between the 
two men, Nehru is the direct successor of Gandhi as spirit- 
ual leader of the nation. To Western observers his na- 
tionalism may appear excessive, but a man whom his 
countrymen identify with the nation must be nationalist. 

It is futile and pointless to criticize single statements 
by Nehru. A leader of a great nation in the state of 
revolution cannot weigh every word, polish every sen- 
tence in his speeches. Often, in technical questions, he 
has to rely on his advisers. 

Those who try to influence public opinion in India by 
undermining Nehru’s prestige only strengthen his posi- 
tion as the focal point of Indian nationalism. They 
would do better to criticize the political and economic 


philosophy that prevails in India today without blam. 
ing Nehru personally for the ideas he shares with the 
men in his environment. What counts in a popular leader 
is the direction in which he leads the people. And this is 
certain: Nehru leads India in our direction, and is among 
the outstanding champions of the free world. 

And what about his flirting with the Soviets? The red 
carpet unfolded to Khrushchev and Bulganin? In 
speeches of Nehru, one finds critical remarks about the 
United States as well as about the USSR (very rarely 
about Great Britain). His attitude toward foreign coun. 
tries is largely determined by the vicissitudes of his own 
foreign policy, which is as selfish as the foreign policy of 
other nations. Indeed “neutralism” as professed by him 
is not indifference toward the ideological contest between 
the free world and the Soviet bloc but an attempt to play 
each side against the other in pursuit of his own nation- 
alist policy. For some reason, India was brought to 
believe that the United States was barring its way in its 
dispute with Pakistan. Closer ties with the USSR were 
promising to strengthen its position in the United Na 
tions, and it was delighted to shake the hand Moscow 
was extending. We may deplore this step as con- 
trary to our own policy, but we cannot consider it as the 
turning point in Indian policy. 


NDIA BRISTLES with enthusiasm. Not only the intel: 

lectuals but people with little or no education talk 
politics, discuss the new Five Year Plan and the outlook 
for industrialization. A man on the street cannot under- 
stand, of course, the intricacies of capital formation, 
public and private investments, sources of defraying the 
proposed public outlays. But the people have heard of the 
Plan and believe that it will change their lives. People 
trust their government, its wisdom and its integrity. 
Complaints of abuses and corruption are rare and limited 
to local administration. Although the general standard 
of living in India has not improved appreciably in recent 
years, people are confident that improvement will come 
and are willing to wait. Have they not waited for cen- 
turies without any hope for improvement? 

Some Western observers believe that there is too much 
optimism in India’ in comparison with the modest speed 
of progress. I do not share this opinion. The speed of 
progress is likely to increase as time goes on. and the 
faith and unity of the people is a powerful factor for 
success in economics as well as in politics. This is what 
Nehru tells the Indian people and what the people are 
never tired of hearing from him. 

The Indians delight in debates and logical fencing: 
For a Western guest it is sometimes difficult to follow 
their reasoning because of the difference in language 
They speak English, often beautiful English, but us 
certain words and concepts in their own way. One such 
concept that appears frequently in their talk is spiritual 
values. I would not object to this word used by a swam 
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(holy man), but the only one whom we have had the 
good fortune to meet—an exceptionally intelligent and 
kind old man with a keen understanding of Indian poli- 
tics—did not use these words at all. On the other hand, 
we heard many Westernized journalists, well dressed, well 
housed and well fed, talking about spiritual values as a 
characteristically Indian message to the world. Actually, 
if this term means anything it means about the same 
thing that we call human values in politics and eco- 
nomics: justice, equality, respect for human dignity, 
compassion. 

It is difficult to explain how the British-educated intel- 
lectuals of India, familiar with Western civilization and 
the modern economic system, have overlooked the fact 
that in the past century and especially in the recent fifty 
years progress in Western society has consisted pre- 
cisely in the rise of human values. Indeed, few among 
them realize that the difference between the modern 
economic system and the classical capitalism of the middle 
of the 19th century is in the predominance of human 
values over property values. Is it possible that the Indians 
who had visited the United States were so impressed by 
our material standard of living that they had no time 
to notice the other, more important features of our so- 
ciety: respect for labor, internal freedom of the individ- 
ual, opportunity for all, glorification of individual abili- 
ties and initiative as compared with inherited wealth! 
Strangely enough, precisely the human values are insuffi- 
ciently emphasized in the discussion of economic plan- 
ning of modern India. Its aim is, essentially, a demo- 
cratic and prosperous economy, but in discussing the 
different aspects of development its intellectuals occasion- 
ally deviate from this aim toward ideas borrowed from 
Moscow, declaring their willingness to sacrifice human 
progress to technical progress in a mechanistic, vulgarly 
materialistic sense. (I will return to this point.) 

One of India’s mysteries is, for me, the fact that so 
Many among its intellectuals who are humanitarians in 
the depth of their hearts seem to be more interested in 
building steel rolling mills than in water supply, sanita- 
tion, elementary schools, social security. However, what 
is to some extent neglected in public discussion is pro- 
vided by private initiative. Charity is more important in 
India than in many modern Western communities. 

Whether the difference is in the stage of development of 
social conscience or in the type of the Western and East- 
€rn societies, it is difficult to reconcile the neglect of hu- 
man values in public discussion of the Second Five Year 
Plan with its officially proclaimed aim of establishing a 
socialist society. Moreover, what is Indian socialism? 
Is it supposed to go further than the social policy of the 
Conservatives in Great Britain? Would it stop short of 
the program of the New Deal in the United States? 

I asked one of the leading economists of India: “What 
is the difference between the socialist society you are 
professing to build and our economic system?” He an- 
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swered with a kind smile: “I would be happy if you 
could explain the difference to me.” 

Talking with Indian intellectuals I often felt that words 
meant for some of them more than the substance of the 
problem. Their attitude reminded me of an episode in 
the famous Indian epic Ramayana. 

Rama was the god Vishnu who had become a man in 
order to fight the evil on earth. It was predetermined 
that he would go through many sufferings, end his life 
on earth in a glorious and at the same time miserable 
way, and bring salvation to all who would put their trust 
in him: Whoever dies with Rama’s name on his lips will 
go to heaven. Rama’s heroic deed culminated in a savage 
war against powerful demons, led by a vicious king 
Ravana. Rama and his younger brother, the incarnation 
of all that is noble and kind in human nature, were sup- 
ported by throngs of monkeys from all parts of the world. 
Demons went to battle shouting “Death to Rama!” The 
battle cry of the monkeys was “Death to Ravana!” In 
the terrible decisive engagement, millions of demons and 
monkeys were killed. When the battle was won by Rama, 
the god Indra decided to resurrect the fallen warriors of 
both camps and poured nectar over the battlefield. But 
the demons needed no resurrection: All of them were 
already in heaven enjoying all the delights of that fine 
place. Did they not die with the holy name of Rama on 
their lips? The fact that they had used his name in the 
curse “Death to Rama!” did not matter; the magic was 
in the name. 

There is more than a superficial likeness between the 
demons in the Ramayana and the Communists in South- 
east Asia. The latter do all in their power to destroy 
the new democratic state and bar its economic growth. 
They are kindling civil war in Indonesia, inciting half- 
savage tribes against the socialist government of that 
republic; they blow up railroad bridges and aqueducts 
and attack isolated towns and villages in Burma, another 
nation with a leftist government; they agitate Afghanistan 
against Pakistan; they are engineering riots against the 
administrative reform in India. Indeed, the demons of 
Ravana could not do better. But their battle cry is 
“People’s republic and socialism!” And since these are 
sweet words to the ears of Indian intellectuals, they have 
admitted Stalin as a benefactor of the world into their 
heaven. ; 

Perhaps my Indian friends would not accept my para- 
ble. But it is intended primarily for American readers 
who pretend to be free from faith in the magic of words 
but are skeptical about the future of India, not because 
of what it does but because they dislike the label “social- 
ism” attached to Indian policy. 

The key to understanding India is the simple fact that, 
in an environment and under conditions that are strange 
to us, it is shaping its future according to the pattern 
which is common to us and our friends and allies, indeed 
the common pattern of the free world. 








Post-Perén regime, less than a year old, still faces 


serious threats from political malcontents of all types 


ARGENTINA IN TRANSITION 


BUENOs AIRES 
| ems “liberating revolu- 
tion” is still less than a year old, 
and much remains to be done in 
overcoming the effects of twelve 
years of totalitarian dictatorship, 
moral corruption and economic de- 
bauchery. Few would deny _ the 
sincere desire of Provisional Presi- 
dent Pedro Aramburu and Vice Presi- 
dent Isaac Rojas to destroy the 
apparatus of peronista tyranny and 
turn over the political reins to a 
constitutionally elected, civilian, dem- 
ocratic government, but grave difficul- 
ties stand in their path. 

Further military coups are an ever- 
present danger. The present govern- 
ment is a military regime, presided 
over by a general and an admiral, 
and many officers in the armed forces 
undoubtedly feel that they have as 
much “right” to rule as Aramburu 
and Rojas. Some of these malcontents 
—peronistas, right-wing Catholics or 
extreme nationalists—are politically 
at odds with the regime, while others 
are actuated simply by personal am- 
bition. At all events, they are a con- 
stant menace to the stability of the 
Government and the accomplishment 
of its aims. 

The perpetual plotting against it 
has driven the Aramburu-Rojas re- 
gime to repeated arrests of conspir- 
ators, both proven and putative, thus 
making the restoration of democratic 
government more difficult than ever. 
After the unsuccessful revolt of last 
June, moreover, the Government sum- 
marily executed a large number of 
rebels, including civilians, non-com- 
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missioned officers, several colonels, 
and one general. These severe 
measures will unquestionably make 
potential Army rebels think twice 
before launching another insurrec- 
tion, but they also introduced a new 
element of bitterness and violence 
into post-Peron Argentine politics. 

Another serious problem is the 
constant pressure of groups trying to 
turn the overthrow of Peron to their 
own private advantage. Many em- 
ployers, for example, are seeking 
“revenge” on the workers and agitat- 
ing for repeal of protective labor 
legislation passed not only during but 
before and since Per6n’s rule. Unable 
to obtain this, they have often pro- 
ceeded simply to violate these laws. 
With the trade unions run by Gov- 
ernment “interventors” and unable 
to function normally, and the Minis- 
try of Labor seriously understaffed, 
far too many employers are succeed- 
ing with these tactics. 

Various political parties are also 
trying to profit from the present con- 
fused situation. One thing Argentine 
politicians learned from Perén is that 
the vote of organized labor can be 
decisive in this country, and they are 
applying the lesson. Some, such as 
the Communists, are employing sheer 
demagogy. Others express great sym- 
pathy for the workers’ plight without 
saying what can be done concretely 
to eliminate its causes: inflation and 
economic disorganization. In_ the 
meantime, they are eagerly seeking 
posts in the Administration in the 
hope of thereby influencing the out- 
come of the nationwide elections 


which are scheduled for next year. 
Another pressure group consists of 
military men basically loyal to the 
Government who feel that it is not 
“dynamic” enough, and there is 
much talk in Buenos Aires of a 
“young officers’ junta” which con- 
tinues to urge its desires upon the 
regime. Latin American history has 
demonstrated repeatedly that these 
juntas can pose a serious threat to 
democratic, civilian government. 
Elements in the Church are also 
trying to exploit the present situation. 
Claiming that the Church was chiefly 
responsible for Perén’s overthrow 
(though its opposition was actually 
a very long time in developing), they 
insist on restoration of Catholic ed- 
ucation in the public schools and 
other measures to reinforce the 
“Catholic character” of the Argen- 
tine state. The Government has re- 
sisted this pressure, holding that such 
matters should be decided by an 
elected constitutional regime. 
Perhaps the greatest handicap cur- 
rently facing the Government is 
Argentina’s grave economic condi- 
tion. The Perén regime’s ruthless 
exploitation of the farmer caused 4 
serious decline in agricultural pro 
duction, which is still the country’s 
principal source of income. Peron 
also permitted the transportation sys 
tem to deteriorate badly and did 
little to overcome the growing fuel 
and power deficiency; rampant cor 
ruption and outright looting of the 
economy made matters even worse: 
Perén also indoctrinated the work 
ing class, in his demagogic bid for 
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their support, with the idea that they 
could both produce less and earn 
more. This is now thoroughly em- 
bedded in the minds of many Argen- 
tine workers, even though Peron him- 
self in his last year in power 
recognized the danger and began to 
emphasize the need for greater pro- 
ductivity. 

The Aramburu-Rojas Government 
has attacked these myriad problems 
with what is essentially a two-point 
program: a return to free enterprise 
and a quest for foreign loans. The 
free-enterprise program has thus far 
had the effect of permitting prices to 





soar while wages remained controlled, 
thereby increasing discontent among 
the workers and probably reinforcing 
Peronist sentiment. The question of 
foreign loans is now being discussed 
in Washington with officials of the 
World Bank and the USS. Export- 
Import Bank, The success of these 
efforts is vital to the future of a 
democratic Argentina, For the in- 
escapable fact is that large numbers 
of workers are still peronistas. The 
Government is genuinely popular 
with the middle class and moderately 
80 with the upper class (some 
elements of which feel it is not con- 
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servative enough). But the majority 
of the working class is still antagon- 
istic. 

The Aramburu-Rojas regime, what- 
ever its blunders, seems sincerely 
desirous of turning the Government 
over to democratically elected civil- 
ians and getting the armed forces out 
of politics. Thus, it has announced 
that no member of the present gov- 
ernment will be a candidate for office 
next year. It has created, and pays 
close attention to, a Consultative 
Council including representatives of 
the chief political groups supporting 
the Revolution — the Conservatives, 
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Radicals, Progressive Democrats, 
Christian Democrats and Socialists. 
Furthermore, it is going ahead with 
plans for trade-union elections, de- 
spite the strong peronista influence 
in organized labor, and has dis- 
qualified as voters or candidates only 
those peronista trade-union officials 
who have been formally charged with 
criminal acts, such as plundering 
union funds. 

Yet, if the Government is to achieve 
its objective of bringing democracy 
to Argentina, certain paradoxes in 
the present situation will have to be 
resolved. These are: 


1. The Government’s avowed aim 
is a return to civilian rule, yet its 
President and Vice President are both 
military men. Moreover, it has as- 
signed other military men to such 
curious posts as “interventors” in 
trade unions and other civilian 
bodies. 

2. The Government is pledged to 
restore freedom of the press, but 
there is scarcely any more of it today 
than under Peron. Not only are there 
no papers expressing the peronista 
point of view, but even non-peronista 
organs like the anarchist La Protesta 
have been suppressed. Most daily 
newspapers in Buenos Aires, former- 
ly under Per6n’s direct or indirect 
control, are now run directly by the 
Government, which hires and fires 
their editors. The Government also 
controls newsprint, which weekly 
and monthly journals of political 
opinion consequently find it most 
difficult to obtain. 

3. The Government is committed 
to free trade-unionism, but the un- 
ions are more directly controlled to- 
day than they were under Peron. The 
Government appointed naval officers 
as leaders of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, and they in turn named 
the officials of all the affiliated unions. 
(True, this came after the Confedera- 
tion, then still peronista-controlled, 
attempted to launch a revolutionary 
general strike last November; elec- 
tions are supposed to be held in all 
unions by the end of October.) 

4. Although the Government is 
pledged to restore political democ- 
racy, the largest single element in 
public opinion is denied all means of 
political expression. A great many 
political prisoners are being held 
without formal charges, and some of 
the most obnoxious peronista laws 
curbing freedom of expression are 
still on the books. 

The road back from totalitarian 
dictatorship to true democracy is a 
hard one. General Aramburu and 
Admiral Rojas will need all the 
political skill—and armed strength— 
they can muster to complete the 
journey successfully. 
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Paduk, Henry Clay and 


the Situation in Asia 


While the Communists busy us with talks, they attack politically on all fronts 


HE COMMUNISTS may not be faithful readers of 

Henry Clay, but they understand very well the po- 
litical maxim that he coined back in the days before the 
War of 1812: “If you have the votes—vote. If you don’t 
have the votes, talk.” And they can use this tactic to do 
serious damage in the free world, unless we also keep it 
in mind and counter their moves with equal skill. 

One reason, I think, for President Syngman Rhee’s suc- 
cessful handling of the Communists in the Republic of 
Korea is that he grew up in a culture and a time that 
placed great emphasis on skill in chess. I don’t mean 
chess in the Western form—though that, too, is a great 
game and a fine sharpener of wits. What I am referring 
to is a Korean game called paduk, which is probably the 
most intricate chess-type game that has ever been 
invented. Paduk demands an imaginative ability to fore- 
see what a skilful opponent with large resources may be 
planning to do. It is a game which well-educated 
Koreans start learning in their early teens, and they 
literally keep on studying and practicing it all the 
rest of their lives. Its variations are so numerous and 
its potential patterns of development so intricate that no 
one could master it completely, not even in as long a 
lifetime as President Rhee has enjoyed. But he has 
played this game off and on for 60 years—and I’m sure 
other statesmen would have profited from similar ex- 
perience. 

Paduk is unlike Western chess in several very signifi- 
cant ways. For one thing, the board is large and is 
divided into a large number of tiny squares or points. 
Furthermore, instead of a set number of pieces, each 
carefully identified and with a prescribed capacity of 
movement—such as the pawns, knights, queen, etc.— 
the players of paduk are each provided with a huge bowl 
filled with a seemingly endless number of counters. 

The strategy of the Korean game is also very different 
from that of Western chess. Normally the players stand, 
in order to maintain maximum alertness. Instead of 
playing slowly and cautiously, skilled paduk players make 
their moves with lightning swiftness, though now and 
then one may pause to study the board. The general object 


of the game is to place the counters in such a fashion as 
to surround and overwhelm the opposition at one or sev- 
eral points. Each player fixes in his own mind a point of 
chief attack, but tries to confuse his opponent by seeming 
to threaten innumerable other positions. To the un- 
informed person it often appears that the players are 
dropping their counters without much rhyme or reason; 
to the knowing observer it is apparent that each one is 
moving cannily to maneuver the other into a trap from 
which escape will be difficult and costly or, ultimately, 
impossible. 

This brings me back to Henry Clay’s maxim. The 
Russians have followed it with such success that in the 
last decade they have conquered and enslaved no less 
than 700 million people and have brought into their 
slave empire at least a third of the entire surface of the 
globe. During this time, they have made diversionary 
attacks in many areas—in Europe, the Middle East, 
South America and Africa. But their heaviest and most 
continuous attacks have been in Asia. To most skilled 
observers, it is apparent that their real objective is to 
conquer the vast populations, the enormous areas and 
the basic raw-material resources of the Far East. 

It was in Asia, back in 1920, that the Russians first set 
out to establish satellite underground political organiza- 
tions, and they have given these groups their princi- 
pal attention ever since. Now it is impossible for 
them to conceal the fact that the Far East is their main 
target, but they are still able to confuse a great many 
people with their varied attack. 

In India, they encourage a pattern of neutralism. In 
Korea, they launch a direct military attack. In the Straits 
of Formosa, they strike a threatening pose. In Japan, they 
cajole and persuade with hints of possible trade deals. 
In Hong Kong, they pretend forbearance to keep open & 
port through which they can buy their necessities. Fur- 
ther south, in Malaya, they nourish a festering sore of 
guerrilla warfare. In Singapore, they pretend to back & 
movement for independence. In Indo-China, they engi 
neer a compromise which wins them half a nation and 
places three more directly under their guns. In Indo- 
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nesia, they maneuver with parliamentary methods. In 
Afghanistan, they offer the bait of technical assistance. 
And so it goes. 

It is notable that many Communist gains have been 
achieved through the astute and timely holding of con- 
ferences: “If you don’t have votes, talk.” In China, they 
inveigled the United States into sending General Marshall 
on a mission to stabilize the situation, while Mao Tse-tung 
was consolidating his hold on North China and preparing 
to strike south. In Korea, they kept the U.S.-USSR Joint 
Conference going for two years after World War II while 
they built up their power in the north. In the UN, they 
talked endlessly of peace while strengthening their huge 
armed forces, in order to beguile the Indians and some 
other East Asian nations into a somnambulant neutral- 
ism. And at Yalta, Potsdam, Moscow, London and Geneva 
they conducted a similar series of conferences with 
similar results for Europe. 

Their latest move of this type has been to call for still 
another conference on Korea. They pretend that the pur- 
pose of such a meeting would be to reach agreement 
on some means of achieving Korean reunification. But in 
advance of the conference they have already made it 
clear that they will not permit free elections, they will not 
obey the truce terms to which they agreed in 1953, and 
they will not cease their illegal build-up of ground and 
air forces in North Korea. 

We Koreans observed the same technique in the spring 
of 1951, when the Communist armies in Korea were 
soundly defeated in the field and were on the verge of 
collapse. At that time they were rescued by the start of a 
truce conference, which continued—against our strenu- 
ous protests—for two full years and finally granted 
the Communists most of their basic demands. We ob- 
served the same tactics again at the Geneva Conference of 
1954, when the Communists violated their truce promise 
to reach a political settlement of the Korean question and, 
instead, tried to nail down the status quo. 

President Rhee, utilizing his knowledge of paduk, 
countered their delaying tactics in the truce negotiations 
by suddenly releasing the anti-Communist prisoners whom 
we had captured or who had defected from their armies. 
This bold move so shook the Communists that they 
Promptly ended the dreary sessions of talk and signed 
the truce documents. 

Similarly, last summer President Rhee and the Korean 
people made a vigorous counter-move in this interna- 
tional game of paduk by conducting a series of demon- 
strations demanding the removal from South Korea of the 
Polish and Czech agents who were there under the false 
Pretense of enforcing the truce. As all the world knows, 
these agents were maintaining a center for subversion 
and espionage right in the heart of our defenses and 
Vetoed all efforts by the Swiss and Swedish members of 
the truce team to inspect conditions in North Korea. 

Now, at last, the 16 UN members that participated in 
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the Korean War have followed President Rhee’s lead by 
declaring that the so-called Truce Commission no longer 
will be permitted to operate in South Korea unless the 
Communists permit it equal opportunity to observe mili- 
tary installations in the North. This is just one of the 
many ways in which we in the free world can and should 
be moving to counter the Communist offensive—not 
through talk, and not through direct renewal of war, but 
with pressures short of war that will advance the cause 
of freedom and handicap the Communist drive for world 
conquest. 

In my judgment, many other things can also be done. 


It is not my purpose now to spell them out in detail—both 
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because of limitations of space and because the precise 
nature of these moves should be worked out by diplomatic 
processes and behind the screen of secrecy until they are 
ready to be put into instant effect. But I would like to 
indicate some of the directions in which an effective free- 
world policy should be evolved: 

© There should be no question whatsoever of the aban- 
donment of Quemoy or Matsu. They are being held and 
will be held, just so long as the free world remains reso- 
lute. From what is happening there, it is absolutely plain 
now that there was no necessity for the withdrawals that 
did take place, in a period of timidity and uncertainty, 
from the other offshore islands. 

© On every side people are saying that we dare not risk 
world war, what with the horrors of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and the fearful threat of guided missiles and 
global bombers. But the same restriction applies with 
equal force to the Communists. Neither do they dare 
launch a conflict. The very fact that makes it hard for the 
free world to steel itself to free the areas now held behind 








the Iron Curtain should give us unshakable confidence in 
holding onto everything on this side of that barrier. 

© There should be no surrender on the vital issue of 
keeping Red China out of the United Nations. Everyone 
knows that Red China is absolutely ineligible—legally and 
morally. It was branded an aggressor by the United 
Nations for illegally entering North Korea with armed 
forces, and it is still there. It has violated the UN Charter 
from the very day that the Communists took over by 
denying its captive population freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion and fundamental political rights. It has 
violated all human decency by the slaughter of at least 
15 million anti-Communist Chinese under its control 
and by terrorizing the rest. There is no reason whatso- 
ever for admitting Red China to the UN—except the 
foolish hope on the part of some nations that if its mis- 
deeds are rewarded it may be converted. The whole 
history of the Communist movement, in Russia, in China 
and all over the world, shows how utterly futile such 
an idea is. 

© There should be no retreat from the alliances which 
have succeeded in gradually slowing down the Communist 
advance—such as NATO in Europe, the Baghdad Pact in 
the Middle East, and SEATO in East Asia. 

e There should be no weakening of the bilateral mili- 
tary alliances which the United States has signed with the 
Republic of Korea, Nationalist China and other threat- 
ened nations. 

Of course, we need more than a defensive negativism. 
We need a constructive program on which to advance the 
cause of freedom, with the goal of winning the interna- 
tional game of paduk—a game, incidentally, which never 
ends in stalemate, but in eventual victory for one side or 
the other. This constructive program can and should have 
as many facets as human nature and as organized society 
itself. But it boils down to such tangible factors as trade, 
aid, understanding, and effective propaganda. 

On the question of trade, the overwhelming truth is 
that the free world does not need raw materials or manu- 
factured items from behind the Iron Curtain, but the 
Communist nations are absolutely dependent upon a va- 
riety of imports from our side. This being the case, we 
should cut off all trade with them until they are willing 
to settle down to a reasonable and just solution of world 
problems. 

So far as aid is concerned, it would seem to be quite 
obvious that the aid should be of a nature that would 
be most helpful to the recipient countries, within the 
limitations of available amounts. But here, too, inci- 
dental and secondary matters sometimes become domi- 
nant. We Koreans, for example, have been the fortunate 
and grateful recipients of large quantities of aid from the 
United States. Without it, our war-devastated nation 
could not have continued to exist. And we are still 
in need of considerable aid for quite a long period of 
time—largely because we are deprived of the hydro- 


electric power, minerals and coal deposits of North Korea, 

Nevertheless, our feelings of genuine gratitude should 
not debar us (or other recipient nations) from doing all 
we can, on our part, to help make that aid as useful as 
possible. Indeed, that is one of the debts that we owe to 
our benefactors. We should make every conceivable effort 
to help direct the aid into channels that will make us a 
wholly self-supporting free nation as soon as possible. 

And here, precisely, is the rub. For several years (both 
before and after the war in Korea), the policy governing 
U.S. aid was to require us to buy consumer goods in 
Japan, rather than to build factories in which we could 
supply our own necessities. The argument was that in this 
way the aid dollars performed two functions by helping 
Japan and us at the same time. But we pointed out—end- 
lessly and emphatically—that under that policy the time 
would come when the aid would end and we would 
have nothing with which to face the future. Finally, these 
arguments were heeded, and for the past year we have 
seen a very satisfactory allocation of aid funds to build 
cement and fertilizer factories, power plants and rail- 
roads, and to enlarge and modernize our mines. This 
is the kind of aid that really counts. And this is why | 
believe mutual agreement is essential. 

By clarifying and understanding the common ideals 
of the free -nations, we can solidify the opposition to 
Communism. True, in contrast to the disciplined Com- 
munist bloc the free world consists of numerous in- 
dependent nations which have their own legitimate views 
and interests. But this advantage of the Communist bloc 
is only an apparent one. Indeed, the same moral and 
spiritual forces which animate democracies and unite 
them in crisis disintegrate dictatorships. We must, how- 
ever, make the world aware of the basic ingredients 
of Western culture: freedom, respect for individual 
rights, self-government, and the responsibility of the 
Government to its people. We must also show how the 
democratic nations, through these ideals, achieved free 
development, labor rights, agrarian reform, abolition 
of poverty, and social and economic security in an eco- 
nomy of abundance. 

To do this, we have to employ effective propaganda 
techniques, for ignorance and misconception are now the 
major assets of Communism. And we have to direct our 
appeals to the urgent and basic material needs of peo- 
ples often only recently liberated and conditioned by 
centuries of authoritarianism and economic want. 

Finally, the policy-makers of the free world must be 
firm in their determination to win the struggle against 
Communist imperialism. Moreover, having made that 
determination clear, they must remain faithful to their 
own statements and to their allies, big and small. If 
they take to shifting their ground for reasons of tem- 
porary expediency, their allies and those whom they hope 
to draw from the Communist bloc will reject their leader 
ship. 
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Boston 
s A WorLD War II PT boat 
Br sioner, John F. Kennedy 


learned that survival, in the long 
haul, is heavily dependent on a prop- 
erly secured and alertly operated 
home base. His PT boat was sliced 
in two by a Japanese destroyer in 
the Solomons; he and his crew were 
marooned on a sand-spit isle and 
were rescued only after natives car- 
tied a message, crudely cut on a 
green coconut husk, to the PT home 
hase. 

Thirteen years later, as a Demo- 
cratic Senator from Massachusetts, 
39-year-old Kennedy is seldom out of 
touch with home state voters. He 
has so thoroughly entrenched himself 
that his political future is secure re- 
gardless of his immediate fate on the 
national scene. 

Senator Kennedy obviously did 
not have to go out begging for a 
Vice Presidential nomination this 
year. He could afford to let the office 
seek him. Nor would it make a great 
deal of difference in the long run if 
he were nominated and then lost the 
election. He is not up for re-election 
until 1958 and would retain his Sena- 
torship. 

The Kennedy formula for success 
is recognized even by those who are 
not charmed by it. Among women, 
his boyishly modest bearing stimu- 
lates either the romantic or motherly 
Instincts. Among Fair Dealers and 
laborites, he is remembered for his 
opposition to Taft-Hartley and for 
his support of price controls. Among 
Conservatives, he profits from the 
Widely known nationalism and con- 
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JACK AND JACQUELINE KENNEDY: ‘LACE CURTAIN' COMMANDS ALLEGIANCE 


servatism of his wealthy father, Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, an Ambassador to 
Great Britain under Roosevelt—al- 
though his father does not hesitate 
to disagree with him in_ public. 
Among independents, he is respected 
for his independence of the Demo- 
cratic party on such party issues as 
agricultural price supports. 

New England internationalists of 
both parties support his international- 
ism on foreign policy and trade is- 
sues. And as a member of a “lace 
curtain” Irish family, he commands 
the allegiance of the broad base of 
the Democratic party—the increas- 
ingly prosperous descendants of the 
immigrant Irish, Polish, French and 
Italian voting segments. 

The political opposition, represent- 
ed by the Republican Boston Herald, 
admitted in June that despite an 


independence of party which would 
have been suicide for others, “Demo- 
crats at home are for him... and so 
are many Republicans.” Republican 
Lieutenant Governor Sumner G. 
Whitter, widely popular in his own 
right and now GOP candidate for 
Governor, attended a rally in May 
honoring Kennedy and declared: 
“Speaking for all the people of the 
Commonwealth, I say you are a great 
Senator and deeply admired.” This 
open acclaim comes only four years 
after Kennedy knocked off Republi- 
can Senator Lodge by 68,753 votes 
as against a 206,879-vote margin for 
Eisenhower in Massachusetts. 

One aspect of the Kennedy record 
is seldom mentioned, except among 
liberals who are still shaken by the 
power of McCarthyism at its height. 
On the basis of his oft-spoken alle- 








giance to principle in the political 
arena, one would have confidently ex- 
pected Kennedy to rise to condemn 
McCarthy methods. He was absent 
from the Senate, convalescing from 
a spinal operation, during the cli- 
mactic eight months of the McCarthy 
era, but there was ample time before 
that to speak out. The Senator, safe 
in his own record of anti-Commu- 
nism, could have spoken out convinc- 
ingly. When Adlai Stevenson cam- 
paigned at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in September 1952, he declared 
that it was Kennedy “and not Con- 
gressman Nixon who got the first 
citation for perjury against a Com- 
munist.” This was a reference to 
Harold Christoffel, head of the Allis 
Chalmers strike investigated by a 
1947 House subcommittee. 

Kennedy escaped criticism locally 
because there were no potent voices, 
either Democratic or Republican, 
challenging McCarthyism. The plain 
fact was that Massachusetts Demo- 
crats, largely Catholic, supported 
McCarthyism. They felt so intensely 
on the issue that even fellow-Catholic 
Kennedy undoubtedly would have 
been damaged had he intervened. 
Moreover, there was no one locally 
who could profit politically by rais- 
ing the issue against Kennedy. Those 
few who were tempted to do so know 
that, in the main, the Kennedy record 
has been the antithesis of McCarthy- 
ism. 

The fact that Kennedy is a Catho- 
lic and that his father is a prominent 
Catholic layman apparently does not 
discourage all Republicans, many of 
whom in this area are Protestants, 
from going along with him. Whether 
Kennedy would be acceptable in parts 
of the country where Catholic adher- 
ents are less powerful politically and 
anti-Catholicism is stronger is an un- 
resolved question. The betting here is 
that Kennedy is least likely of all the 
possible Catholics the Democrats 
would nominate nationally to arouse 
feeling because of religious differ- 
ences. 

Kennedy is a former reporter for 
International News Service and he 
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FATHER KENNEDY: NO HESITATION 


covered the United Nations found- 
ing at San Francisco. This was after 
graduation from Harvard and before 
he served three terms from the old 
Curley Congressional district. Two 
books, Why England Slept and Pro- 
files in Courage, have now rolled 
from his pen. The latter has been high 
on the non-fiction best-seller list in 
recent months and helps give Ken- 
nedy a stature in Washington which 
even his supporters here are only 
vaguely aware of. As a book extolling 
the virtues of standing by principle, 
Profiles in Courage has also made 
him a marked man. He cannot afford 





GOP'S SALTONSTALL: JOINT ACTION 


to slip from his pedestal without go. 
ing through the agony of eating his 
own words. 

Were the Kennedy legend in an 
earlier stage of formation, it might 
have been helpful to him to own a 
newspaper mouthpiece such as the 
Boston Post. But when this paper 
was offered for sale to him and his 
family, it was declined. This refusal 
to buy up the ailing Post, once re 
garded as the spokesman for the 
Democrats, is commonly regarded as 
a loss to the community. Overwhelm. 
ingly Democratic Boston badly needs 
a high-minded paper which speaks 
with a politically acceptable voice in 
the community. 

The Post recently fought a Ken- 
nedy faction which was attempting to 
bring some order into the weak and 
mismanaged Democratic State Com- 
mittee. Kennedy won, the threats of 
the Post and its favorite, Rep. John 
W. McCormack, notwithstanding. 

This was not the first time he has 
tangled openly with his fellow Demo- 
crats and with strong New England 
interests. He supported the St. Law- 
rence Seaway despite regional pres 
sure. In 1954 the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Senate, Foster Furcolo, 
wanted Senator Kennedy to deliver a 
personal attack on the record of Re 
publican Senator Saltonstall. Mind- 
ful of the numerous times he and 
Saltonstall had jointly filed bills on 
behalf of New England interests, 
Kennedy refused. He then went one 
step further and declined to give Fur 
colo his personal endorsement. Fur. 
colo lost. This year Furcolo is back 
in Kennedy’s good graces as the 
Democratic nomineee for Governor. 

The Kennedy position on coopera 
tion with Saltonstall stems from 4 
feeling that both parties should for 
get their differences where promotion 
of New England interests is at stake. 
This type of high-mindedness, wheth- 
er sincere or carefully calculated for 
political effect, has made a lasting 
favorable impression on both parties 
—a political necessity in a state which 
flips back and forth between the two 
parties. 
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BOHN 


| hie spending a few days of my 


vacation on Martha’s Vineyard, 
I wrote a column which dealt rather 
superficially with the island news- 
paper, the Vineyard Gazette. As time 
went on and I listened my way into 
the spirit of the island, I began to 
discover that behind this exceptional 
paper is an exceptional pair of edi- 
tors, Henry Beetle Hough and Betty 
Hough. Here is a paper with a few 
thousand subscribers. But the editor 
is a well-known writer. He has pro- 
duced quite a shelf of books, and at 
least two of them, Country Editor 
and Whaling Wives, have achieved 
real success. He and his charming 
wife work long hours six days a week 
to keep the Gazette going out to its 
readers. This is obviously something 
which requires investigation. 

Henry Hough, Betty and their im- 
pressive-looking big collie I met on 
a sunny afternoon in the reception 
room of the fine old Vineyard house 
which serves as headquarters for the 
Gazette. Despite their modesty, the 
outline of their story soon began to 
take shape. They met at the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism back in the 
days of World War I. After gradua- 
tion, Henry tried publicity work for 
a couple of large concerns. He was 
successful, but hated it. Neither he 
nor Betty liked the taste or smell of 
cities. They wanted country life and 
a paper of their own. 

Fortunately, Providence had ar- 
tanged in advance to grant their de- 
sire. Henry’s grandfather, Henry 
Beetle, had figured prominently 
among the whaling men—-so this boy 
had at least a minimum claim to 
standing as an islander. And his 
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father was a newspaperman who 
sympathized with his son’s quirky 
notion. He bought the Gazette and, 
in 1920, gave it to Henry and Betty 
as a wedding present. So this paper, 
which had been published since 
1846, came into the hands of these 
two talented, ambitious Columbia 
graduates at the very start of their 
life together. 

From ’way back, the paper had 
been what Henry calls a “dedicated” 
enterprise. Charles A. Marchant, the 
previous owner and editor, would not 
have sold it to just anyone. He trusted 
the Houghs. He knew that they would 
carry on in the old way. My first 
question to Henry was: “How do you 
manage to keep going? What do you 
use for money?” The editor threw 
back his bald head and laughed his 
soft New England laugh: “We have 
a small staff: one reporter in winter 
and two in summer. Our mechanical 
crew have been here almost as long 
as we have. The whole outfit has a 
dedicated spirit. We take only moder- 
ate salaries, and our colleagues are 
satisfied with less than they would 
get anywhere else. Their devotion 
to the paper never dies. Some may 
leave us to go to the big-city papers 
or magazines. But if they have a 
chance to do a story for us, they are 
Johnny on the spot. Incidentally, 
pretty soon one of our boys will be 
the Times man in Moscow.” 

I had an example of this con- 
tinuing devotion during my stay on 
the island. One of the stories about 
the movie Moby Dick which I men- 
tioned two weeks ago was by Peter 
Bunzell, who went from the Gazette 
to the New Yorker and from there 


to Life. And when Life sent Peter 
to do a story on the sinking of the 
Andrea Doria, he did not neglect 
to do a companion piece for his old 
editor on the island. 

I finally got around to the ques- 
tion that was really on my mind: 
“What is it that you really want 
to do?” Henry answered for both 
of them: “What we really want to 
do is to put a stop to progress.” To 
explain this objective on the simplest 
level, Betty told about saving trees 
and stone walls and picturesque old 
houses which have come down from 
the whaling days or even before. 
And Henry carried the same thought 
into the world of ideas. 

“Tt’s all very fine,” he drawled, 
“to have 80 million people see a fine 
performance of Henry V or Richard 
IIT on television, but it is frightening 
to think of so many millions doing 
exactly the same thing at the same 
time. In the old days, they would 
have been doing dozens of different 
things to suit their separate tastes. 
Well, the people on this island have 
more distinct personalities among 
them than you would find in a similar 
community of 6,000 on the mainland. 
That is the beauty of islands. They 
help people preserve their natural and 
individual cussedness. And it is our 
business to help them do it.” 

The Gazette proclaims that it is 
“non-political.” But that doesn’t mean 
it doesn’t like a good fight for a good 
cause. It has been battling for a 
regional school system which would 
cover the whole island. So far it has 
been defeated, but the intelligent is- 
landers are betting that it will win 
in the end. And its friends remem- 
ber with pride that, on an island 
which is “terribly Republican,” this 
paper took a determined stand 
against McCarthy. As I was coming 
away, Henry said, rubbing his chin 
in his meditative way: “In a coun- 
try where everything is being flat- 
tened out, where people read the 
same editorials from here to Hono- 
lulu, where is the old American 
spirit of independence to be pre- 
served if not in a country paper?” 
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The Birth of Brazil 


The Master and the Slaves (2nd ed.). 


By Gilberto Freyre. 
Knopf. 538 pp. $8.50. 


GILBERTO FREYRE’S now univers- 
ally famous work, of which this 
would seem to be the definitive edi- 
tion, should be read by every inhabi- 
tant of the Western Hemisphere so 
that he may realize how far he is 
from a true knowledge of his sec- 
tion of the globe. We all know 
that Brazil is a world apart, but we 
have not had the humility to stop and 
consider that it is also a world un- 
known. With Gilberto Freyre’s book 
in hand, every reader becomes a 
Columbus discovering an undreamed- 
of country which reveals itself to 
him in one surprise after another. 
And the extraordinary thing about 
this book is that the same surprise is 
felt whether the reader be a foreigner 
or himself a Brazilian. 

We all have a superficial knowl- 
edge of Brazil, its major cities, its 
jungles, its geography; we know that 
its population has just reached the 
figure of 60 million. But behind all 
this lies the cultural development of 
a strange people, unlike any other in 
the world, whose historical experi- 
ence is baffling to us. Here three 
continents undergo a change of 
physiognomy, attitudes and relation- 
ships out of which emerges a new 
way of life. Africa, Europe and 
America itself meet here in a dif- 
ferent setting which gives rise to new 
social structures and hitherto untried 
human relationships, resulting in the 
evolution of a new type of human 
being. 

I have often maintained that this 
hemisphere consists of at least four 
great Americas differing in their 
historical background and their cul- 
ture: British America, or the United 
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States; British-French America, or 
Canada; _ Indo-Hispanic America, 
composed of the 18 Spanish-speaking 
republics; and Portuguese America, 
or Brazil. They are four parts of the 
same general geographical area, each 
containing enormous masses of 
human beings who have undergone 
different processes of historical de- 
velopment. Two of these Americas— 
Canada and Brazil — achieved inde- 
pendence from their parent European 
empires without resorting to war. 
The other two experienced sequences 
of development which were exactly 
the opposite of each other: The his- 
tory of Indo-Hispanic America is 
divided into four great periods, pro- 
gressing from discovery through 
conquest and colony to indepen- 
dence; the history of British America 
begins with independence, goes on 
through the colonial phase to the 
period of conquest, and the final 
process of territorial discovery occurs 
after the Republic has been estab- 
lished. It is not my purpose to discuss 
here the details of this process, but 
rather to underline the singular case 
of Brazil. 

The colonization of Brazil was so 
different from that carried out by 
Spain in her colonies that they seem 
two totally different phenomena. In 
the 16th century, two diametrically 
opposed attitudes existed in the Iber- 
ian Peninsula. Freyre characterizes 
the Kings of Portugal as bourgeois 
kings. They were possessed of a mer- 
cantile spirit which made them think 
of the world of the discoveries in 
terms of the trade which was their 
ruling passion. In Spain, the great 


adventure of America, instead of 


inciting the Catholic Sovereigns and 
their successors to succumb to the 
temptations of the Renaissance, only 
made them more medieval. It turned 
them into counter-Reformationists, 
The Escorial is the last medieval 
castle to be raised in Europe. The 
Spain of Charles V and Philip Il 
would have been happier if it could 
have thrown a wall around the whole 
New World. And it did in part realize 
this desire. For in the three or four 
ports which were all it consented to 
open to communication with the rest 
of Europe it built a narrow entrance 
and a formidable wall, such as may 
still be seen in Cartagena on the 
Caribbean and in Puerto Rico. Here 
they installed every imaginable sort 
of lock and cannon. Here, too, monks 
poked into everyone’s baggage, in- 
spected books, and took note of the 
blood that flowed in the veins of 
every visitor. 

In Brazil, there was not even 4 
viceroy. As the colonists penetrated 
into the interior, the big house of 
every hacienda became a world in 
itself where the colonist was lord and 
master. The Crown was concerned 
only that Portuguese ships should 
sail the high seas and ply between the 
continents, permitting the free flow 
of riches and their full enjoyment by 
the senses. Not even Philip II when 
he ruled Portugal could halt this 
historical trend. 

Furthermore, trade with the Mos 
lems and with many parts of Africa 
had already altered the racial comp 
sition of the Portuguese nation. It 
was a small empire with a scaly 
population. It needed people, and its 
ambitions depended on the human 
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multiplication table. Freyre says that 
the English and Americans colonize 
without intermingling racially, that 
they do business with their gloves on. 
The Portuguese colonize by procreat- 
ing. They are greatly attracted to 
dark-skinned women. To them blond 
women are saints. Dusky women are 
sin become temptation—they repre- 
gnt fallen angels. The Portuguese 
who went to Brazil did not settle in 
the cities, but went on out to the 
haciendas. And in the haciendas 
their own families expanded in a 
chiaroscuro of bastard descent. The 
multiplication of the Negroes them- 
slves was also encouraged by the 
business instinct of the Portuguese, 
for more ebony meant more capital. 

But this very circumstance changed 
the destiny of the Portuguese them- 
selves. What was born of a com- 
mercial impulse gradually became an 
agricultural enterprise. The Negro, 
ideally suited to cope with tropical 
conditions, succeeded in imposing 
many aspects of his own culture. He 
ate better than did the white man or 
the Indian. His shadow spread within 
the big house itself, for the Negro 
girls were the first loves of the sons 
of the master, Negro wet-nurses re- 
placed white mothers in an early 
relationship that served to blur the 
consciousness of difference, and soon 
arace of two mingled bloods arose 
which began to speak from the pulpit, 
to read, to govern. From afar, Por- 
tugal reigned. On the spot, Africa 
ruled, 

Such radical changes in the lot of 
the white man and the Negro made 
themselves felt in the cultural dif- 
ferences which gradually separated 
Brazil from the rest of the American 
experience. But there was another 
element which moved in a more ob- 
sure area and which at times escapes 
general notice because it was from 
the beginning the intermediary: This 
Was the Indian. He was neither 
master nor slave, neither white nor 
black, but he partook of the lot of 
both. He was the starting-point for 
the mingling of races, the wisdom of 
the earth, and the slave of the Jesuit 
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fathers in the missions. The Indian 
was actually the American element in 
the picture, and for this reason 
Freyre, whenever he refers to him, 
speaks of “Amerindia.” 

What came out of this human melt- 
ing-pot staggers the imagination. 
With subtlety, erudition, sound judg- 
ment and limitless curiosity, Freyre 
penetrates into this magic jungle and 
produces what are actually four small 
books. In the prologue he sets the 
historical background, in full orches- 
tration, so to speak, and then pro- 
ceeds in the following three to deal 
first with the colonizing Portuguese, 
next with the Indians (the women as 
well as the men) who received the 
colonizers, and finally with the 
Negroes, for whom he shows an al- 
most amorous partiality. So fascinat- 
ing is the result that Casa-Grande e 
Senzala, as it is called in Portuguese, 
has become a part of our universal 
literary heritage. In England, France, 
Germany, it now has legions of ad- 
mirers. In Brazil, they say you must 
know the country before Casa-Grande 
e Senzala, and after Casa-Grande e 
Senzala. 

The cooking, the lullabies, the 
ways of frightening children or cur- 
ing the sick, indoor and outdoor liv- 
ing—everything stemmed from this 
triangle of three magical races set 
down in a green world. The changes 
in religion are startling. Although the 
Catholic religion was the only central 
point on which there can be said to 
have been a colonial policy, under 
the sway of circumstance it suffered 
a near collapse. Within the church, 
it was the Jesuits who succeeded in 


imposing the most rigid system. But 
their doctrine, in Brazil as in Para- 
guay, consisted less of do’s than of 
don’ts, leaving the poor Indian more 
defenseless than he was before his 
conversion. Even his new clothing, 
which softened his skin, placed him 
at a disadvantage in his natural habi- 
tat. And the Indian, too, became a 
slave within the economic system of 
the fathers of the Company. The final 
result was an unexpected one. The 
church alternated between leniency 
and strictness. Old customs sought 
refuge in disguised forms, and fetish- 
istic Catholic cults appeared. The 
Bishop of Olinda was obliged to pro- 
hibit the use of churches for the pre- 
sentation of comedies. In 1817, the 
canons forbade the people to hold 
dances in church “because the Euro- 
peans criticize them as indecencies 
that should not be committed in the 
temples of God.” In 1835, the 
Negroes of Bahia revolted, and it was 
discovered that their instructions 
were issued in Arabic by the Negroes 
who practiced the Moslem religion in 
the area. 

The inexhaustible wealth of the 
subject is such that every new Portu- 
guese edition of Freyre’s work is 
more copiously annotated than the 
preceding one. The same is true of 
this second English edition, which is 
a treasure of erudition in the hun- 
dreds of footnotes abounding through- 
out its pages. Yet these notes, doubly 
enriched by the commentaries of the 
excellent translator Samuel Putnam, 
do not obstruct the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the smoothly-flowing text or 
obscure Freyre’s masterly style. 
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Personality, Behavior and Politics 


Democracy and Dictatorship. 
By Zevedei Barbu. 
Grove. 275 pp. $3.50. 


THE AUTHOR, a lecturer in social 
psychology at the University of Glas- 
gow, has set himself an ambitious 
task: namely, to analyze critically the 
conditions that make for democracy 
and the democratic citizen, and to 
contrast them with the factors that 
produce the Communist and Nazi 
variants of totalitarianism and of the 
totalitarian personality. In his intro- 
duction, Mr. Barbu stresses that his 
is not a political study and that his 
concepts of democracy or totali- 
tarianism are not framed in political 
terms. He envisages them as “ways of 
life” which include “a specific social 
and political structure, and a specific 
type of behavior and personality.” 

This approach is reflected in his 
methods of analysis. While relying 
on history for his sources, he attempts 
to integrate in one conceptual scheme 
a variety of social, economic, spiri- 
tual and psychological factors which 
make, according to him, for a demo- 
cratic or totalitarian society. In this 
manner he avoids the pitfalls of 
single-factor analysis, and gives his 
study a rather stimulating breadth. 
On the other hand, through his un- 
willingness, prompted probably by 
the complexity of the matter, to single 
out the factors which he considers to 
be “causal,” Mr. Barbu leaves his 
readers with little or no discrimina- 
tion between conditions which pro- 
duce or in turn were produced by the 
said systems. This becomes particu- 
larly marked when the author de- 
scribes the various personality char- 
acteristics of Hitler, Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin, implying a causal relationship 
between them and the movements 
which these individuals sponsored, 
but subsequently he withdraws into 
a more generalized position of sug- 
gesting that these individuals inte- 
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grated themselves with the historical 
conditions of their time. 

His three theses, broadly stated, 
are the following: The democratic 
frame of mind is characterized by an 
optimistic acceptance of gradual 
change, by confidence in the power 
of reason, by a belief that society is 
the product of the joint effort of the 
individuals composing it, by a con- 
cept of power and authority which is 
both relative and representative, and 
finally, but in some respects fore- 
most, by a strong feeling of security. 
It is these factors together which 
make it possible for democratic 
peoples to strike a balance between 
the conscious and unconscious dimen- 
sions of human life, thereby avoiding 
the totalitarian pitfalls of overempha- 
sizing the one or the other. The 
most crucial consideration, however, 
is the one of stability and security in 
the life of a group; it is this condition 
which makes possible the tolerance 
and flexibility of democratic society. 
Barbu illustrates this with examples 
drawn from Swiss and British history. 

His second broad thesis is that 
Fascism (by this he also means 
Nazism) represents a way of life 
which is “derationalized” as a result 
of the inability of reason to organize 
a “changeable and complex environ- 
ment.” Fascism in fact rests on the 
assumption of human irrationality. 
The Fascists thus try to deal with 
reality by resurrecting “the primitive 
instinctive and emotional forces of 
the mind”—a form of group regres- 
sion. They actually did this by 
appealing to the feelings of guilt and 
aggression built up by the November 
1918 collapse, striking a more re- 
sponsive chord in the Germans than 
the competing democratic and Com- 
munist parties. The author then turns 


his attention to the patterns of indj. 
viduation under German conditions 
of insecurity, noting the following 
pathological trends: the narcissistic, 
paranoid and schizoid. In general, he 
suggests that this type of Fascist per. 
sonality is most prone to manifest 
itself in periods when “faith in a 
transcendental and immanent reason 
is weak, or totally absent.” In the 
depths of irrational behavior the 
Fascist strives to recapture his los 
sense of security. 

Barbu’s third thesis closely relates 
to the preceding. For the Communist 
is closely tied to an immanent plane 
of life, and it is on that level that his 
security is created. Out of the impact 
of early industrialization the faith in 
rational social organization is bor, 
and out of the efforts to rationally 
create a system of security the pat: 
tern of Communist individuation de 
velops. Indeed, the ideal of a Com- 
munist integrated personality is the 
Party, and mere individuals are mort 
like its living cells than human be 
ings. Out of the desperate efforts to 
extend the control of consciousness 
and reason to all aspects of life there 
develops the Communist rejection o 
all forms of human dialogue: In any 
given situation, the Communist only 
perceives those who are for his goal 
and those who are against. Nuances 
become mere efforts to mask the 
reality and hence must be rejected, 
or at least consciously utilized with- 
out being accepted as real. 

Mr. Barbu, in the course of his 
analysis, lays to rest some commonly 
shared misconceptions, such as that 
the Nazi system was the product of 
German capitalism (which is demot 
strably not true), or the view thal 
Communism is a religious manifes 
tation (which demonstrates ignorane 
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of the nature of religious feeling). 
He himself, nonetheless, often strays 
onto uncertain ground, to some ex- 
tent because of the sources he uses 
(eg., his main source on America 
seems to be de Tocqueville, while 
someone like Riesman is not even 
mentioned; for his information on 
Stalin he draws on so dubious a 
source as A. Amba’s | Was Stalin’s 
Bodyguard), but largely through a 
tendency toward sweeping generali- 
zations. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing: “The Germans once trans- 
ferred the power to Hitler, and the 
great numbers of votes given to Ade- 
nauer in September 1953 give us 


ground to believe that they are ready 
to repeat the act.” This ignores the 
very important consideration as to 
what kind of “a way of life” (to use 
Mr. Barbu’s category) these individ- 
uals stood for. Or the claim that 
personal rages and the use of the 
word “I” are un-Bolshevik, which he 
illustrates by contrasting Vishinsky, 
a former Menshevik who joined the 
Bolsheviks late in life, with Molotov 
and his dull combativeness. But what 
about our Mr. Khrushchev—is he not 
a Bolshevik since his youth? Simi- 
larly, the claim that the emphasis on 
confessions is a manifestation of the 
excessive Communist need for ration- 


alization ignores the very specific 
conditions and needs of the historical 
period when confessions were fash- 
ionable. 

These and some other shortcom- 
ings notwithstanding, Mr. Barbu’s 
work is deserving of the closest 
scrutiny, particularly by people who 
view totalitarianism and democracy 
purely in institutional terms. With 
keen analytical insight and broad 
historical perspective, Mr. Barbu has 
brought to the forefront of current 
studies of these subjects a new di- 
mension of analysis, and his contribu- 
tion is both thoughtful and thought- 
provoking. 





Homes 


Human Relations in Interracial Housing. 


By Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle Price Walkley & Stuart W. Cook. 


Minnesota. 167 pp. $4.00. 

LEss THAN twenty years ago, a few 
public housing officials tried a brave 
experiment. They placed Negroes in 
white public housing projects. There 
were no riots, no exodus of whites, 
no protests. Out of these experi- 
ments, techniques were developed for 
tenant selection, and soon many more 
housing authorities followed the ex- 
ample. 

Some years later, social scientists 
decided to find out how, when, where 
and why non-segregated housing 
worked. A literature developed on 
the subject, the cumulative evidence 
of which, according to the authors of 
this new study, “seems to provide 
rather substantial support for the gen- 
eral hypothesis that equal-status con- 
tact between members of initially 
antagonistic ethnic groups under cir- 
cumstances not marked by competi- 
tion for limited goods or by strong 
social disapproval of intergroup 
friendliness tends to result in favor- 
able attitude change.” Put plainly, 
this means that if you get to know 
your Negro neighbor, you won't 
mind him and might even like him. 

While this sounds like a simple 
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Without Segregation 


Reviewed by Charles Abrams 


Chairman, New York State 


Commission Against Discrimination 


thesis, it wasn’t so simple when 
mixed occupancy projects were first 
ventured, for from 1920 on a spate 
of texts by appraisers and real es- 
tate teachers had held that “Negroes 
and whites don’t mix.” In fact, if a 
student at one of the real estate 
courses said they might mix, he’d be 
marked wrong and probably be 
classed as a Communist as well. The 
“don’t mix” theory ultimately be- 
came gospel and was even transposed 
into the FHA Manual so that race 
exclusion became official policy in 
most Federal housing agencies. The 
public housing demonstrations in 
which integration was achieved were 
therefore important exceptions, and 
the later social studies showing why 
they worked are equally important 
contributions to our pool of knowl- 
edge on race relations. The most 
notable of these was one by Morton 
Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins, /n- 
terracial Housing (Minnesota, 1950). 

The present study fills some of the 
gaps in the Deutsch-Collins report. 
It was made by Mr. Wilner and Mrs. 
Walkley, formerly of New York Uni- 
versity, and by Mr. Cook, Director, 


Research Center for Human Rela- 
tions, New York University, with a 
grant by the Marshall Field Founda- 
tion and was conducted under the 
supervision of an imposing committee 
headed by Professor Gordon W. All- 
port of Harvard. It surveys four proj- 
ects with varying occupancy patterns 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hartford 
and Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
authors dug deeper into the effects 
of contact and proximity on relations 
between occupants and studied the 
effects different proportions of Negro 
occupancy in a project have on that 
relationship. They found that the 
attitudes of members of one racial 
group toward another improve with 
sufficient contact between the two 
groups, provided they are of the same 
status and there are no competitive 
factors to frustrate their normal re- 
actions. Within each of the projects 
studied, more of the white families 
living near Negroes develop some 
kind of contact than those who live 
farther away. The nature of the re- 
lationship varies from the morning 
“howdy” to a serious game of 
canasta. 
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The findings are important and add 
another link to the social data on 
the subject. The field is still not fully 
explored and there are many other 
factors demanding study, such as the 
influence of particular sites and lo- 
cations on attitudes; the effects when 
the ratio of the minority to the total 
population in the city is relatively 
higher; the effect when the cultural 
status of the minority is higher or 
lower; the impact of incomes and 
income limitations; the nature of 
the tenant selection process; the con- 
trols employed by the authority to 
keep a project from becoming homo- 
geneous, and a host of other ques- 
tions. Too many projects before and 
since the study have veered strongly 
toward Negro occupancy, despite the 


findings of interracial accord, and 
more has to be known about this, too. 
While the present study is a useful 
addition to the information on this 
perplexing subject, I have a major 
complaint about this and _ other 
similar social studies, and this is as 
good a place to voice it as any. The 
style and prose of all too many of 
them make them an unmitigated bore. 
To quote the present study’s most 
important conclusion, which the au- 
thors call “an oversimplified version 
of the presumed process”: 
“Nearness of residence to Negroes 
increases the likelihood that a white 
resident will have at least casual 
contacts with Negroes; it does so 
directly through the increased prob- 
ability of, so to speak, rubbing el- 
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bows, and it does so indirectly by 
increasing the probability of being 
drawn into contacts by white friends 
who are themselves more ready for 
such contacts. 
creases the likelihood that the white 
resident will observe interracial as. 
sociation of Negroes and whites as 


Nearness also jn. 


a normal part of the social processes 
of the community and hence perceive 
a social climate favorable to such 
intermingling. If either of these like. 
lihoods materializes, but especially 
when both do, the white resident’s 
attitudes (i.e., beliefs, feelings, and 
policy orientations) adjust them. 
selves to the new state of affairs so 
that another step can be taken toward 
somewhat less casual contact and/or 
appreciation of the normalcy of 
Negro-white association. This, in 
turn, may lead to a new readjustment 
of attitudes which, in its turn, may 
lead to a new forward step, and so on 
until some stable equilibrium of con- 
tact and favorable attitude is 
reached.” 

If this is an “oversimplified ver- 
sion,” the reader can surmise what 
the rest of the study is like. The 
elementary rules of grammar in these 
emerging social tomes are too often 
sacrificed to a new babble. fast be- 
coming the accepted prose of the 
social texts. I still believe that lan- 
guage is a prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of culture, and the last 
place in which gestures should be 
necessary to translate thought is 0 
cial research. Among the Eskimos, 
the medicine man has a peculiar vo- 
cabulary understood only by men 
bers of his guild, and there are 
thieves’ jargons and secret languages 
of children and there is the sign lan- 
guage of the Plains Indian. But the 
sociological writers are not Eskimo 
doctors, thieves, children or Indians. 
I advocate, therefore, that for all 
future studies supported by grants 
there be allocated a small sum 10 
enable a ghost writer to translate 
them into readable prose. Perhaps 
then the social tomes would have 4 
much wider influence than they have 
now. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


INDIAN INTELLECTUALS 


It is difficult to take seriously G. S. 
Bhargava’s assertion in the May 28 New 
LeapeR that his Communist friend’s love of 
Indian classical music demonstrates the 
“ambivalence” of the Indian intellectual. No 
doubt, Mr. Bhargava expects his friend to 
listen to nothing but the interminable Kremlin 
bells over Radio Moscow. To the best of my 
knowledge, most intelligent Indians are not 
really taken in by Russian propaganda, even 
though intellectuals can often be found af- 
fecting an anti-American pose (a respect in 
which they do not seem very different from 
European intellectuals). 

The pro-Communist, anti-American Bombay 
weekly Blitz, which Mr. Bhargava cites, is 
hardly representative of Indian intellectual 
opinion. No intelligent person takes this journal 
seriously, and most people find its ravings tire- 
some. (The “large circulation” mentioned by 
Mr. Bhargava is about 29,000—a figure ex- 
ceeded by most of the South Indian vernacular 
magazines.) In general, most of the better 
publications here are as prompt in criticizing 
Russian as they are American actions. 

Madras S. R. KrisHna 





STALIN 


In the light of the recent revelation that 
Stalin served the Tsarist secret police in his 
early years, I believe that a thorough reap- 
praisal of the late Soviet dictator is in order. 
My opinion is that, while Lenin, Trotsky and 
the other real Bolsheviks placed crime in the 
service of an ideology, Stalin placed an ide- 
ology in the service of crime. 

The vital question is whether the Com- 
munist menace is now receding. There are 
some grounds for believing so, but it is also 
posible to argue that the danger has be- 
come greater. After all, it is easier to combat 
an ideology while it is visibly placed in the 
service of crime than when it merely utilizes 
criminal methods but strives to assume a 
civilized appearance. 


New York City FrepericK M. STERN 


ISAAC ROSENFELD 


I write you at the risk of appearing to 
quarrel over the body of my friend, Isaac 
Rosenfeld. What I have to say will interest 
only those who knew Isaac personally or 
through his writings; perhaps I may voice for 
them a view of our friend less parochial than 
Daniel Bell’s [“Isaac Rosenfeld: An Apprecia- 
tion,” NL, July 30], and more appropriate to 
the spirit of the man we knew. 

Whatever Mr. Bell may wish us to under- 
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stand by the phrase “find themselves” in 
speaking of today’s writers, Isaac Rosenfeld 
was discoverable and his position established 
by those who knew him before the publication 
of his novel ten years ago. And in 1946, even 
by 19th-century standards, he might indeed 
have been called a “young” writer. In what 
way he still had to “find” himself, I do not 
know. Passage from Home was a genuine and 
worthwhile narrative, and only subsequent 
works could show whether the novel satis- 
factorily expressed its author’s position or 
stature as a writer. Isaac himself remained, 
as long as I knew him, a brilliant and sym- 
pathetic man of wide and profound intellectual 
interests. I cannot think of him as typical, 
either as a person or as a writer; he was al- 
ways far too delightful. His generation—Mr. 
Bell uses the term in a peculiarly archaic way, 
as if it still meant a breed—was not on the 
whole “radical”; neither, of course, was it 
Jewish. Even if we limit Mr. Bell’s generaliza- 
tions to the restricted group of writers whom 
he names, I am unable to find the larger person 
whom I knew. 

That person, I believe, would have hated 
to be regarded as a symbol; he was too modest 
—and too astute. The “generation” he is asked 
to represent is indeed rather partial; one 
might as well remain an individual. It is as 
such that I, at least, shall remember him—as, 
for example, the friend who told me in 1940 
that we would have to fight to save Great 
Britain, for we could not afford to let that 
people and that civilization be destroyed. It 
meant too much to us—to all of us. 
Lawrence, Kans. Grorce HERMAN 


LENIN’S TESTAMENT 


I wish to commend you on publishing the 
supplement, “The Crimes of the Stalin Era” 
{[NL, July 16]; I read with great interest the 
very competent annotations to Khrushchev’s 
speech by Boris I. Nicolaevsky. I hope this 
booklet enjoys wide currency, for it is rich 
in reliable, important information about the 
history of the Soviet dictatorship. 

However, I would like to make a few 
additional remarks about what has come to be 
known as “Lenin’s Testament.” On page 66 
of the supplement, you write: “The letter was 
known in high Party circles but kept from 
the outside world until Leon Trotsky ‘leaked’ 
a copy of it to the American journalist Max 
Eastman, who on October 18, 1926 had it pub- 
lished in the New York Times.” 

The facts are these: The text of the “Testa- 
ment” was read to a meeting of leading Party 
officials at the beginning of the 13th Party 
Congress in May 1924, where, contrary to 
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Lenin’s desire, the decision was made not to 
publish it. However, two letters from Moscow 
to the editors of the Russian-language 
Sotsialisticheski Vestnik (Socialist Courier) 
in Berlin conveyed its salient points, and they 
were published in the Vestnik on July 24, 1924. 
As the magazine at that time had a substantial 
illegal circulation in the Soviet Union and 
was eagerly read by many members of the 
Communist party, this disclosure attracted 
considerable attention in political circles. 

Not long after, in 1925, excerpts from the 
Vestnik were used by Max Eastman in his 
book, Since Lenin Died. He had received in- 
formation about the Testament while still in 
Moscow at the time of the Party Congress 
and was thus able to verify the authenticity 
of the Vestnik version. 

The Vestnik’s revelations in Europe, and 
United 
Trotsky and Lenin’s widow Krupskaya in an 
embarrassing position. Under the pressure of 
their friends, they disavowed the “slanderous 
attack” and “distortions of the Menshevik and 
A year later, however, the 
“Opposition” decided to bring the whole matter 
into the open, and Krupskaya sent the full 
text of Lenin’s Testament via Boris Souvarine 
to Max Eastman, who published it in English 
in the New York Times. 

That is the real story of how Lenin’s last 
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will was made public—not by his party and 
disregarded the 
wishes of their master, but by his opponents 
of many years, the Russian Mensheviks. 
New York City RapHAEL R. ABRAMOVITCH 
Co-Editor (since 1921), Socialist Courier 


TEACHING COMMUNISM 


On the issue of using Communists to tell 
about Communism in the schools, maybe we 


his disciples, who totally 


can split the difference between Sidney Hook 
and Ralph Fuchs [“Dear Editor,” NL, June 
25]. Let the Communists lecture occasionally 
or give talks. If it should be necessary to hire 
one for a longer period, take care to point 
out his background and one-sided beliefs. 

Russia is making plans to provide informa- 
tion about the U.S. in its schools. In ours, 
the necessity to explain fully what Com- 
munism is—and its evils—can no longer be 
avoided. But precautions have to be taken. 
Promoting the Communist line under the 
guise of “objectivity” has long been a Com- 
munist tactic. Non-critical studies and books 
should be used only with care. 

Tell as much as possible about Soviet Gov- 
ernment machinery, industry, taxation, armed 
services, etc. But tie them to the whole inter- 
related complex of Soviet Communism — the 
police state and its terror (now relaxing some- 
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what), the indifference to the individual per- 
son, the fanatical drive for world domination. 
By all means, check Communism’s record 
against its promises. Russian life cannot be 
studied abstractly, as one would study a bug 
under a microscope. 

Show how Communism and Soviet life differ 
from the U.S. and other countries. Ours is a 
unity of diversity, historically tolerant of other 
systems so long as they are not an aggressive 
threat. Ours is an open society, Communism’s 
a closed one. 


St. Louis Sam LAMBERT 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do » 
through Bernard Feinman, Map. 
ager of The New Leader Theatr. 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St, 
N.Y.C, Phone, ALgonquin 5.8844 
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.FACSUMILE OF TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL 


“Mr. SENATOR Ross, HOW SAY YOU?” 

In the deathly silence of the Senate cham- 
ber, the freshman Senator from Kansas 
looked down, as he put it, into his own grave. 

On deliberately trumped-up charges, the 
bitterly fanatic leaders of Ross’s party were 
trying to vote President Johnson out of office 
—because Johnson stood between them and 
their revenge on the defeated South. 

Ross, they knew, also disliked Johnson 
and wanted to punish the South. But, taking 
no chances, they had warned him to vote 

“guilty” or face political suicide. 

And now, on that historic May morning in 
1868, the verdict had come to hang com- 
pletely on his vote. First falteringly, then 
loudly, he gave it: “Not guilty!” 

That was sheer moral principle speaking. 
Edmund Ross refused to join a move he 
thought would wreck the historic powers of 
the Presidency. For this, he lost his future, 
lost his good name, and saved for himself 
only what he had saved for everyone: our 
democracy. 

Into the whole fabric of American democ- 
racy is woven the steel-tough moral fiber of 
men like Edmund Ross. Braver even than 
battle courage, it has helped America be- 
come strong in many ways. So strong, that, 
today, one of the world’s greatest guarantees 
of security is U.S. Savings Bonds. 

For it is not American principal, but 
American principles, that back these Bonds. 
So, for yourself and your country, invest in 
United States Savings Bonds regularly. And 
hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 
E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Once you've signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive pay good interest—3% a year, compounded 
half-yearly when held to maturity. And the longer 
you hold them, the better your return. Even after 
maturity, they go on earning 10 years more. So 
hold on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings to- 
day—or buy Bonds where you bank. 


Safe as America -US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
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